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ABSTRACT 

Educators and policymakers are beginning to realize 
that students aged 10 through 14 are not well served by the 
"miniature high school" atmosphere of the typical junior high school, 
where the primary emphasis is placed on academic :ichievement in 
departmentalized course offerings. A program thaL is student-centered 
and that better responds to the unique social and learning needs of 
preadolescents is more appropriate. In response to a recommendation 
from the Governor's Commission on Excellence in Education, the 
Virginia Department of Education developed a 4-year (1988-92) plan 
that permitted individual schools to determine, within guidelines, 
the most effective organizational plan and instructional methods for 
their students. Chronicled within this document are the experiences 
of chosen core committees from Monelison Junior High School in 
Amherst County and Prince Edward Middle School in Prince Edward 
County as they worked with their faculties and administrators to 
redesign their schools* organization and programs and begin the 
transition to true middle schools. Additionally, the responses to 15 
open-ended questions of the committee members regarding their 
experiences during the first year of restructuring are incluaed. The 
Virginia Department of Education goals for middle school program 
design and the 15-item project de&cription form are appended. (105 
references) (KM) 
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* from the original document. * 
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A Joint Study by VE A and AEL 



The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL), Inc., works with educators in ongoing R & D- 
based efforts to improve education and educational opportunity. AEL serves as the Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory for Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. It also operates the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools. AEL works to improve: 



* professional quality, 

• curriculum and instruction. 



community support, and 
• opportuni^ for access to quality education by all children. 

Information about AEL projects, programs, and services is available by writing or calling AEL, Post 
Office Box 1348, Charleston, West Virginia 26325; 800/624-9120 (outside WV), 800/344-6646 (in WV) 
and 347-0400 (local); 304/347-0487 (FAX number). 



This publication is based on work sponsored wholly or in part by the OflTice of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U. S. Department of Education, under contract number 400-86-0001. 
Its contents do not necessarily reflect the views of OERI, the Department, or any other agency of the 
U. S. Government. 

These materials are issued in drafl form for developmental purposes. 

AEL is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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Middle Schools In the Making: A Lesson In RBStructurIng 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The middle school movement is one of the 
largest^ most comprehensive efforts in the school 
restructuring process. One key reason, experts 
believe^ is that educators and policymakers are 
beginning ^alize that students aged 1044 are 
not well served by program > best characterized 
as ^miniature high schooh/.'' In the typical junior 
high school serving grades seven through nine, 
primary emphasis is placed on academic achieve** 
ment in departmentalized course offerings. 
However^ students in the middle grades (5*8 or 
6-8) are undergoing rapid physical changes, are 
experiencing problems of parental and peer rela- 
tionships^ and are of:en unable to sense the im- 
portance of schoolwork itself. Therefore, a pro- 
gram that is student-centered and better re- 
sponds to the unique social and learning needs of 
preadolescents is more appropriate. Epstein 
summarized the goals of such a program in 1987: 
^Effective education in the middle learning years 
aims to increase all students' intellectual, social, 
and emotional skills to build new knowledge, tal** 
ents, positive attitudes toward learning, social 
competencies, and coping skills^ (p. 9). 

Recognizing the need to change the structure 
and programs of schools that serve early adoles- 
cents, the Virginia ^Govemor^s Commission on 
Excellence in Education^ recommended in 1988 
^that steps be taken immediately to restructure 
education in the middle school grades (6-8r 
(Virginia Department of Education, 1988). In 
response to this recommendation, the Virginia 
Department of Education developed a four-year 
(1988-1992) plan that would permit individual 
schools to determine the most effective organiza* 
tional plan and instructional methods for their 
students within guidelines. These guidelines ad* 
dress the comprehensive developmental charac- 
teristics and needs of early adolescents, such as: 



• positive school climate; 

• high expectations for all students to achieve; 

• the need for every student to be known and 
advised regularly by an adult in the school; 

• emphasis on students' doing rather than 
saying; 

• emphasis on cooperative and concrete learn- 
ing; 

• emphasis on higher order thinking skills; 

• emphasis on the interdisciplinary nature of 
skills and knowledge; and 

• flexibility in scheduling and organizational 
structure. 

Since teachers work most closely with 
students and are largely reisponsible for imple- 
menting restructuring goals, they were encour- 
aged and expected to participate in the educa* 
tional decisions made in their schools (Virginia 
Department of Education, 1988). 

To assist teachers in their role of participa- 
tory decisionmakers in the restructuring process, 
the Virginia Education Association and the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory formed a 
study group of middle school educators from two 
schools. Study group members reviewed litera- 
ture on middle schools and restructuring, began 
the restructuring process in their schools— dis- 
cussing decisions made and problems con- 
fronted — and recorded the organizational and 
personal grief and gains experienced during the 
1988-1989 school year, the inital year of restruc- 
turing in both schools. The final product of the 
study group. Middle Schools in the Making: A 
Lesson in Restructuring^ is designed to assist 
other school faculties involved in restructuring 
middle schools. 

Middle Schools in the Making: A Lesson in 
Restructuring chronicles the experiences of the 
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core committees of Monelison Junior High School 
and Prince Edward Middle School as they 
worked with their faculties and administrators 
to redesign their school organizations and 
programs and begin the transition to true middle 
schools. Realizing that each school's experience 
would be different, the study group members 
firom Monelison and Prince Edward decided to 
develop separate school chronologies that record 
their school's progress. To enrich the data 
gathered from school chronologies, individual 
study group members were asked to complete a 
survey designed to elicit reflections on their 
experience during the first year of restructuring. 
These progress reflections include examples of 
decisions and actions made by both schools' core 
committee and faculty, as well as individual and 
school perceptions of the restructuring process. 

Although commonalities are evident in the 
progress and perceptions of both schools and in- 
dividuals, differences are also noticeable. For 
example, educators from both schools agreed 



that developing a mission statement and chang- 
ing scheduling or class size were the year's most 
impoitant and most controversial actions. On 
the other hand, responses from individual study 
group members indicate differences between 
schools in perceptions of the biggest obstacles to 
the restructuring process. Overall, study group 
participants were in agreement that the process 
had been difficult, but rewarding. Most com- 
ments made by individuals as they reflected on 
their progress during the first year of restructur- 
ing illustrate feelings of satisfaction and accom- 
plishment. 

Middle Schools in the Making: A Lesson in 
Restructuring is not a step-by-step guide to 
restructuring middle schools; rather, it is a 
report of the day-tc-day experiences, frustra- 
tions, and accomplishments of educators actively 
involved in the restructuring process. Their 
stories, concerns, reflections, and recommenda- 
tions can inform other school faculties as they 
begin restructuring to middle schools. 



^^^iS!!; '^'r S^"^'*''?"^ ^f^'"'^y adolescents. Paper submitted to the State Task Force on 

Middle Learning Years. Baltimore, MD: The John Hopkins University. 

^'adimonrV^Tuthw ^''^'^^'''''''S education in the middle school grades. 
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Middle Schools In th e Making: A LBSSon In Restructuring 

INTRODUCTION 



AEL seeks to provide professional develop- 
ment opportunities to educators by working with 
and through their associations. Since 1985, one 
way that tJfie Classroom Instruction (CI) program 
has assisted associations is through the creation 
of study groups. AEL^s purpose for a study 
group is to assist educators in conducting and 
using research. 

A study group is composed of educators who 
are organized to conduct a study on an educa- 
tional issue and who produce a product that is 
useful to their colleagues. Associations and AEL 
jointly select topics for study groups, although 
member selection is completed by associations. 
AEL staff participate in meetings a^ members of 
the study group and usually take a facilitative 
role. AEL provides a small grant to the associa- 
tion to assist with the study group, but the in- 
kind contributions that assocmtion or individual 
members oflen make far exceed AEVh grant. 

The responsibility for dissemination lies with 
both AEL and the association. Usually AEL 
provides dissemination to the other three states 
in its Region, while the association handles the 
announcement and dissemination of the product 
in its own state. AEL often provides a small 
grant to assist with the dissemination of the 
product or to sponsor opportunities for study 
group members to share the findings of their 
study at state or regional conferences. 

Planning the Study 

TThe Govemor*s Commission on Excellence 
in Education recommended that steps be taken 
immediat.'ly to restructure education in the 
middle schools grades,^ begins the guidelines on 
reorganization of Virginia schooling in grades 6- 
8 (Virginia Department of Education, p« 1). 
Restructuring Education in the Middle School 
Grades was designed as an overview of how the 
restructuring, required of all divisions by the 
1992*'93 school year, will work. This report 



describes t wo phases of the restructuring: (1) 
identification of Vanguard Schools (schools 
believed by local administrators to be exception- 
ally successful in meeting the needs of their 
students and substantially achieving the goals of 
good middle schools), and (2) development and 
implementation of a restructuring process in all 
other schools which have grades 6, 7, or 8 (p. 2). 
The Department of Education in Restructuring 
Education in the Middle School Grades outlined 
few mandated procedures to reach the middle 
grades concept in each ^hool. However, goals 
for the basis of total program design addressing 
the comprehensive developmental characteristics 
and needs of early adolescents were identified. 
The 17 goals are included as Appendix A. 

Shortly before the release of the Depart- 
ment's report, staff and leaders of the Virginia 
Education Association identified the restructur- 
ing of the middle school as the most significant 
topic for investigation by a VEA*AEL study 
group. Helen Rolfe, Instruction and Professional 
Development director, and Jane Hange, director 
of AEL's Classroom Instruction program, dis* 
cussed during October 1988 the formation of a 
study group of members, all middle school/junior 
high educators actively involved in examining 
present practices and future directions for their 
schools. JoAnn Karsh and Betty Moser, UniServ 
directors for divisions in which restructuring 
projects had begun, nominated groups of teach* 
ers and administrators from Prince Edward 
Middle School in Farmville, VA, and Monelison 
Junior High School in Madison Heights, VA, as 
study group members. These educators, it was 
planned, would convene to discuss the restruc* 
turing progress of each faculty, the nature of 
decisions or problems confronted, and the organ- 
izational and personal grief and gains experi* 
enced in a largely bottom-up reorganization. 
The product tentatively was identified as a 
publication for other middle school faculties 
involved in restructuring dunng 1989-92. 
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Conducting the Study 

Recognizing that their school organizations 
and the specific issues they would confront 
would differ from each other and from those of 
the readers, study group members chose to 
emphasize the processes they used. Rather than 
creating a step-by-step guide to restructuring a 
middle school, the group of 9 teachers, 2 school 
administrators, 1 division administrator, and 3 
VEA UniServ directors began documenting the 
meetings of key teacher-led groups which set 
restructuring into motion in each school. As 
study group members received training in group 
processes and the importance of documentation 
and met to share their stories and concerns, they 
realized that capturing the frustrations and 
accomplishments would be as useful to readers 
as the record of events of their first year of 
restructuring. Group members decided to 
develop chronologies of the practical Giistory of 
the formation of the Core Committees, actions of 
key meetings, etc.) as well as the personal 
(emerging leadership qualities, division versus 
compromise, getting commitment, etc.) mile- 
stones of reorganizing better schools for young 
adolescents. 

Teacher study group members from Moneli- 
son Junior High and Prince Edward Middle 
School maintained records of events and logs of 
personal reflections on changes occurring during 
the 1988-89 school year, the initial year of 
restructuring at both schools. They became the 
reporters of restructuring middle schools as they 
were asked to share their stories with local 
newspapers, faculties from other schools, and 
with participants in a VEA conference on col- 
laboration. Members from both schools realized 
through study group meetings that their stories 
would differ and determined that this publica- 
tion should include chronologies developed 
separately. All study group members agreed 
that there was no correct path to restructuring 
and that their chronologies would illustrate 
schools in the making rather than final products. 
Through discussions and draft reviews, tJhe 
chronologies which follow were drafted and 
revised by teachers and administrators at each 
school. 



AEL staff developed the introduction, ration- 
ale, and reference sections of Middle Schools in 
the Making: A Lesson in Restructuring. Study 
group members edited all sections which were 
then melded by AEL staff to form a final draft. 
This draft was reviewed by study group mem- 
bers and the VEA president and IPD director, 
final changes were incorporated, and the publi- 
cation was typeset and laid out by AEL staff. 
Camera-ready masters were provided to VEA 
staff who disseminate the study group product in 
Virginia. AEL publicizes Middle Schools in the 
Making: A Lesson in Restructuring in its Region 
and provides copies at cost through the Resource 
Center. 



Purpose 

Middle Schools in the Making: A Lesson in 
Restructuring records the progress of the first 
year of restructuring toward middle schools 
focused on student outcomes that was accom- 
plished by two Virginia faculties. Their stories 
reflect the teacher-led process which will con- 
tinue to shape these schools as the second and 
third years of the restructuring proceed. The 
authors intend that the chronologies should not 
serve as maps but rather as compasses with 
arrows pointing toward paths to solving the 
communication and responsibility issues inher- 
ent in bottom-up change. Study group members 
invite you to walk through their schools as they 
continue to become middle schools focused on 
developing ^'positive student self-esteem, mean- 
ingful learning and achievement, 5uid successful 
transition to farther laducation and productive 
adulthood'' (Virginia Department of Education, 
p. 1). 

Help Us Make This Pubiication 
Better 

Readers are requested to complete the 
product evaluation form included within and to 
fold, staple, and return it t AEL. Suggestions 
for revisions to the document and/or similar 
publications are welcomed. 
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RATIONALE 



As» information has emerged irom research 
on school effectiveness, educators have become 
convinced of the necessity of developmentally 
appropriate curricula and teaching practices. 
The difficulty of accommodating the special 
needs of early adolescent students has become a 
particular concern among educators. This 
concern is not new. 

In the I92OS9 a similar societal concern arose 
in response to the decreasing number of students 
who failed to graduate from high school. As a 
result, jimior high schools were established, 
featuring vocational training and work-study 
programs to increase motivation of adolescents 
to continue their schooling. As the name im- 
plies, junior high schools were modeled after 
high schools. A visitor to a junior high school 
usually will see activities and routines similar to 
those in high school. For instance, students 
move to different classrooms for each scheduled 
subject area throughout the day and receive 
instruction from a different teacher each period. 
Oflen students are tracked or grouped into 
classes according to ability. 

The use of departmentalized instruction has 
certain advantages to teachers and students 
alike. Teachers are better able to develop expert 
knowledge in their subject areas when they 
spend more timcj ^ reparing for fewer subjects. 
Indeed, students; t :^nefit from concentrated 
expert knowledga and achieve more in depart^ 
mentalized instruction of math and science 
(McPartland & Wu, 1988). Research has also 
shown that tracking is significantly beneficial to 
math achievement in high achieving students 
(Becker, 1987). 

Once again d^?clines in academic motivation 
of early adolescents have drawn attention to 
school practices in the middle grades, and junior 



high schools have been criticized for being kittle 
high schools'* that ignore the developmental 
needs of students. Current studies have in fact 
suggested that the decline in achievement 
among adolescents may be due to a mismatch 
between the developmental needs of middle 
school students and the educational environment 
they experience (Mac Iver, 1989). This is espe- 
cially true for disadvantaged students at risk of 
failure and dropping out of school. In response 
to these criticisms and the additional momentum 
offered by a strong national concern for at-risk 
students, educators have turned their attention 
to restructuring middle school education in a 
manne that maintains the benefits of content 
specialization and accommodates the develop- 
mental needs of early adolescents. 

Although middle schools have existed in 
various forms since the 1950s, attention to the 
education of early adolescents appears to have 
been overshadowed by concerns for elementary 
and high school education. This dilemma is 
described in a report published by the Center for 
Early Adolescence (Wheelock & Dorman, 1988). 

In much of the general literature in educa- 
tion, the unique purpose and mission of 
schooling for young adolescents is as ill- 
defined as its structure. For example, the 
lack of agreement on preferred organization 
of middle grades is reflected in the fact that 
nationwide education for young adolescents 
takes the form of 36 different grade configu- 
rations which include grades 6 through 8 
(Lipsitz, 1984). Such a hodgepodge of grade 
configurations is symptomatic of an uncer- 
tainty about where these grades — and by 
implication the children in them--*really do 
belong, (p. 18) 

The Center for Research on Elementary and 
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Middle Schools (CREMS) of The Johns Hopkins 
University has conducted extensive research on 
the effects of middle school practices on adoles- 
cent student achievement (CREMS, 1987). The 
data collected from these studies have helped to 
clarify the confusion surrounding middle schools 
and have provided possible blueprints for re- 
structuring middle schools. 

McPartland and Wu (1988), for example, 
differentiated school practices among elemen- 
tary, middle, and high schools with reference to 
staffing, grouping, and scheduling. School 
practices of the different levels were distin- 
guished according to the emphasis on curricular 
requirements and students' developmental 
needs. Elementary schools place strong value on 
student needs as reflected in self-contained 
classrooms where the same teacher teaches all 
subject areas to the same group of students and 
seeks to understand and appreciate students as 
individuals. 

High schools are organized primarily around 
departmentalized instruction so that each 
teacher is a subject-matter specialist, serves a 
greater number of students, and emphasizes 
curricular requirements. 

Middle schools vary on a continuum from 
student-centered to subject-centered orienta- 
tions. McPartland, Coldiron, and Braddock 
(1987) noted that many middle schools are 
experiencing a press to model their schools 
toward the subject-centered approach. Current 
studies suggest that adoption of this approach 
occurs at the expense of teacher-student rela- 
tionships. 

For example, McPartland and Wu (1988) 
demonstrated that although content specializa- 
tion tended to have a positive effect on science 
and social studies achievement, self-contained 
classrooms produced more positive student- 
teacher relationships. Also, a study by Becker 
(1987) concluded that in middle schools, students 
of low and low-middle socioeconomic back- 
grounds achieved more in English, reading, 
science, and social studies when they interacted 
with fewer teachers. 



These findings and others related to homoge- 
nous ability grouping indicate that there is a 
trade-off in achievement between subject-cen- 
tered and student-centered school practices. 
Further, the effects of each structure vary 
according to student socioeconomic status, grade 
level, and subject matter. The implications of 
these findings suggest that to affect more posi- 
tive teacher-student relationships, as well as 
higher student achievement, the structure of 
middle schools should be flexible enough to meet 
the unique needs of the student population in 
each school and community. For this reason, 
many educators believe that efforts toward 
middle school effectiveness must move beyond 
improvement to actual restructuring. 

Recognizing the potential for resistance and 
disruption associated with basic changes in 
school structure, recommendations have been 
made to ease the transition and enhance the 
chances of success in restructuring efforts. 
McCune (1987) suggests that any restructuring 
efforts must begin with and be guided by strate- 
gic planning processes similar to those used by 
leading corporations in effecting organizational 
change. Afler the initial gathering of a database 
of needs within the school and community and 
the developing of mission and goal statements, 
the delicate task of encouraging participants to 
buy into the work and the pain of change begins. 
This phase is often frustrating aiid time consum- 
ing, but essential to real change. 

Once participants are committed to the need 
for change, the development of specific plans 
takes place. Here again, conflicts can be ex- 
pected as staff members give up familiar notions 
and practices as they negotiate new policies and 
practices within a new structural framework. 
The entire process of strategic planning requires 
strong resources of support and encouragement: 

We know from experience, however, that 
getting people to think creatively about 
improvement or restructuring requires 
giving them permission to think creatively, 
providing them with data and information 
about changes in our current and future 
society, and providing examples, models 
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and demonBtrations of what might be 
(McCune, 1987, p. 2). 

^^at might be** may include teams of 
teachers planning interdisciplinary units, team 
teaching, advising students, and reviewing 
school policies and practices to enhance learning 
and the physical and social development of early 
adolescents. 

Virginia school divisions, in response to 
guidelines from the Virginia Department of 
Education and recommendations of the Gover- 
nor's Commission on Excellence in Education, 
are strategically planning for the restructuring 
of middle schools. The Department's plan, 
entitled ^Restructuring Education in the Middle 
School Grades,'' is based on three assumptions. 
First, it is believed that interventions for at-risk 
students must be success oriented and begin 
early. Second, it is believed that for students to 
feel successful in school, they must have a 
developmentally appropriate learning environ- 
ment. Third, it is believed assistance should be 
provided to help teachers and administrators 
enhance skills and capabilities in providing a 
success oriented, developmentally appropriate 
learning environment for early adolescents. 

As discussed in the ''Planning the Study" 
section of this document, a five-year plan utiliz- 
ing Vanguard Schools, middle schools identified 
as exemplars in several variables important to 
meeting the needs of early adolescents, has been 
adopted to bring about this restructuring in a 
way that allows for the necessary trial and error 
associated with charting new territory* It is the 
intention of the Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion that: 

Restructuring the middle school grades 
should produce schools in which the profes- 
sional staff clearly understands the devel- 
opmental characteristics of the students, 
and uses that knowledge in curriculum 
design, in instruction, and in planning all of 
the school's activities. The leadership for 
restructuring education in the middle 
school grades should come from effective 
principals and from the participation of 



teachers in the important educational 
decisions which they will have to carry out. 
The expectation for students should be that 
all will learn effectively, will niake gains in 
academic achievement, and will be helped 
by the school in their physical, social, and 
emotional development (Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, 1988, p. 1). 

An integral part of the Virginia plan is the 
use of participatory decisionmaking as the 
vehicle for restructuring middle schools. The 
first phase of planning for each school is a 
careful study and review by faculty and others. 
The studies are designed to help staff members 
acquire a background of knowledge about devel- 
opmental characteristics of adolescents, current 
research on effective teaching and grouping 
practices, and technology as an instructional and 
motivational tool. Based on this body of knowl- 
edge, staff members then review faculty 
strengths and weaknesses and current chool 
practices to determine the degree to which 
student needs are being met. 

Emerging from the staff review, goals will be 
adopted for each school which are based upon 
the Virginia Department of Education Goals for 
Middle School Program Design (see Appendix A)^ 
and which address identified school needs in 
specific terms. Implementation of goals will be 
carried out through collaborative arrangements 
for staff involvement in decisionmaking and 
problem-solving, with staff development activi- 
ties provided according to demonstrated need. 

Realiiing the potential for substantive 
reform in middle schools and for the conflict and 
misunderstanding associated with fimdamental 
change, the Virginia Education Association 
developed a plan of assistance for teacher s 
involved in restructuring efforts (Rolfe, 1989). 
The plan is based on five assumptions. First, 
VEA intends to play a proactive role of assisting, 
facilitating, supporting, informing, and training. 
Second, the association will assist in trust 
building among participants in the face of the 
confusion and conflict often present with change. 
Third, VEA will seek to build a network of 
collaboration among various educational groups. 
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Fourth, the association will help maintain the 
focus of restructuring efforts upon sound educa- 
tional decisions about students and learning. 

Last, we know that the restructuring of 
schools has the potential to be a powerful 
professional renewal tool for practitioners. 
Schools will be the centers where profes- 
sionals learn new approaches, take risks, 
tolerate failure, share new knowledge, 
model desired behaviors, and tap informa- 
tion resources for research-based decisions. 
As an organization we want to be a positive 
force in this renewal process (Rolfe, 1989, p. 
9). 

Vir^nia teachers who are or will be involved 
in restructuring efforts are hearing messages of 
support from many sources. The Virginia 
Department of Education's plan for restructuring 
includes no directives or mandates; instead, the 
plan offers resources as each middle school 
faculty develops a structure of policy and prac- 
tice suited to the needs of its students. This 
support is offered in a time frame that allows for 
planning and thoughtful reflection. 

Training will be available to staff members 
at each restructuring phase. Staff members of 
Vanguard Schools will be utilized in training for 
those schools who begin restructuring efforts in 
later phases. Additional support will be offered 
through tapes, videos, and a professional library. 
In addition, the Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion will sponsor a computer network of middle 
schools as a subsidiary to Virginia NET, drawing 
on existing resources of Special NET. Through 
Virginia NlilT, educators in schools throughout 
the state can send electronic mail, link into one- 
and two-way bulletin boards for each division or 
subject area of the Virginia Department, and 
access the communications and general and 



specie duration conient available throuigh 
Special NE'i, a national network available from 
GTE Educational Services. 

The support of the Virginia Education 
Association will be in the formation of a network 
of middle school teachers, the monitoring of state 
legislation, the provision of assistance to individ- 
ual schools, and the development of a clearing- 
house of information related to restructuring 
middle schools. 

By supporting the VEA/AEL study group in 
documenting the first efforts toward restructur- 
ing of Monelison Junior High and Prince Edward 
Middle School staff members, VEA is offering a 
very concrete message which acknowledges the 
often tedious, painful, exhilarating, and empow- 
ering experience of invention. Additional bene- 
fits provided by VEA include a minigrant of 
$1000 to the restructuring project of Monelison 
Junior High to aid released time for meetings, 
school visitations, and training. Also, the ti ne 
and talents of two VEA UniServ directors have 
aided study group meetings and trainings. VEA 
plans to disseminate the publication as part of 
the association's assistance to schools involved in 
restructuring. 

The message from both the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education and the Virginia Education 
Association for teachers involved in restructur- 
ing efforts is clear. Changing the basic structure 
of middle schools takes time, is personally and 
professionally risky, requires work, but above all 
is necessary to the common goal — ^providing a 
learning environment in which early adolescents 
can succeed. In recognition of this fact, a safety 
net of support will be offered to those who invest 
the time, risk, and work of restructuring to 
ensure the success of their efforts. 
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The Monelison Story— Tho First Year 

by Paige DeCarto, Etoverly Jones» Ken Payne, 
Ron Rasnake, Horace Rice, Pam Rosenberger, 
Eleanor Ross, and Cheryl Sprouce 



Monelison Junior High School is located in 
Amherst County, VA (65 teachers and 835 
•tadents). We currently house grades six 
through nine. With the restructuring proposal, 
ninth grade will become part of the county high 
school in 1990-91. 

In September 1988, we were informed that 
all junior high schools in the state of Virginia 
would change to middle schools within five 
3rears. Betty Moser, UniServ director for Central 
Virginia, knew of our unique position as a junior 
high with sixth through ninth grades and felt 
that Moiielison should be one of the forerunners 
in the state's middle school movement. 

Our narrative is a realistic account of what 
happened to us in the midst of our transition. It 
reflects our accomplishments, failures, confusion, 
and feelings. Though we tried to keep our sense 
of humor tihroughout the entire process, there 
were times when laughter escaped us. However, 
time has given us a different perspective on some 
of the things we did and euabled us to laugh 
about them now. WeVe tried to inject some of 
that lightheartedness into this report to make it 
more enjoyable for us to write and more enter- 
taining for you to read. However, we caution you 
not to let the occasional ''ofT-the-wair comment 
mask the difficult work and emotional turmoil 
that have been our constant companions 
throughout these initial stages of transition. We 
hope, eventually, to know exactly who we are 
and what we're about. Reaching consensus on 
that should be fun! 

Septennber 4t1988 

HURRAY! HURRAY! It's September again 
and the doors of Monelison Junior High School 
opened and invited in 835 sixth through ninth 
graders. Some resisted, but we took them 
anyway. 



At the end of the day we had our first faculty 
meeting. We were informed that we were 
becoming a middle school within five years. This 
was later changed to six years ailer someone 
realized that major surgeiy was going to take 
place on junior high schools. 

The project of transition from junior high to 
middle school was left hanging until November. 

November 16, l98a~Klckofr Meeting 

Betty Moser, UniServ director, Eleanor Ross, 
instructional supervisor, and Ron Rasnake, 
president of the Amherst Education Association, 
made a presentation to our faculty on teacher 
empowerment and dte-based decisionmaking. 
Because these ideas were new and innovative, 
the faculty's reactions were as varied as their 
personalities. Some reactions were: 

I This is great! We have some control over 
what will take place in our school. 

I Get real! This isjust more work for us. 

I What did they say? Ah, let someone else 
take care of it. 

After the shock waves subsided, a serious 
discussion on how to get started took place. The 
first step was to develop a core committee. 
Moser described this committee as a group of 
people who would spearhead the transition. This 
group would learn to work together, reach 
consensus on all decisions, and become leaders of 
the great movement.... Are there any volunteers? 

Thirty-one teachers signed up for the core 
committee. Fifteen of them became veiy active, 
and 16 of them rode off into the sunset and were 
never heard from again. After the core commit- 
tee met, we quickly developed our own definition: 
A core committe is a group of idealistic indi- 
viduals who become known as Mr. and Mrs. 
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Middle School— they do all the work and receive 
abuse when things do not go right. However, the 
group forms a veiy close kinship. It's nice to 
have a bunch of people excited about doing new 
things. 

Throughoit the year, we continued to invite 
the entire faculty to our meetings. We encour- 
aged their input because we wanted everyone to 
be a part of the process, and we did not want the 
reputation of being an elitist group who had all 
the answers. But ifthe truth be told, few people 
other than the core committee members at- 
tended the meetings, and the "elitist" reputation 
stuck to us like glue. 

November 19, 198&~VEA-AEL Middle School 
Study Group Meeting 

Fifteen teachers from Mcr .elison attended a 
Saturday workshop at the Hilton in Lynchburg, 
VA. This workshop was presented by Betty 
Moser and JoAnn Karsh. The workshop pro- 
vided training on how to conduct meetings and 
reach consensus. Members of the Prince Edward 
Middle School were also present, and it was nice 
to know we weren't in this alone. After a diffi- 
cult day's work, we left with many new ideas. 
We also left feeling a bit apprehensive about this 
middle school thing and wondering what we had 
involved ourselves in. At the time of this writ- 
ing, we are still wondering what we have gotten 
ourselves into. 

November 29, 198&— First Core Committee 
Meeting 

Where should we start? After much discus- 
sion, we decided that input from our entire 
faculty was needed in order to determine our 
school's strengths and weaknesses. We were 
ready to work and needed a project. We used the 
National Education Association Mastery in 
Learning Survey and made changes wiUiin the 
survey to meet the needs of our school. More 
than 60 percent of our faculty completed the 
survey. The results were tabulated in December 
and returned to the faculty in January. If you 
are wondering why it took us so long.. .well, 
changes started being made all around us and 
our input wasn't a part of those changes. We did 
not feel "empowered." We decided it was time to 
change our priorities and take action! The 



survey was put on hold luitil we could obtain 
information on what was going on around us 
that we were not privy to. 

January 5, 1989-Mlddle School Visitation 

Nine teachers from Monelison went to visit 
Prospect Heights Middle School in Orange 
County, VA. One carload of eager beavers 
arrived a bit late after a time-out on the side of 
Route 29 to change a flat tire. Never a dull 
moment for middle school teachers! When we all 
finally arrived we were given an overview of 
their program, which gave us some good ideas. 
We were impressed by the students' attitudes 
toward their school, high teacher morale, team 
teaching, the flexibility of their administrators, 
and the time-out program. 

January 17, 1989— Middle School Course 
Offered (Free) 

Our director of personnel informed us that 
we were not endorsed as middle school teachers. 
After we had taught these "squirrelly" kids for 
years, NOW we needed 103 hours to learn how to 
do what we had survived for years. Teachers 
trained in elementary education were "home 
free" except for one course in middle school. But 
those secondary people with a particular subject 
endorsement didn't really have the feel for 
middle school. After a few panicky people made 
their way to the office of the director of personnel 
and discovered they practically needed to enroll 
in a college program fiilltime to keep their jobs, 
the flnal word was that most subject area teach- 
ers would need three courses: middle school 
curriculum, reading, and fine arts. Then we'd 
be ready tor anything! More than half the 
faculty took the middle school course. How did 
we teach these kids before we had this course? 
Thank you. Dr. Harris, for your expertise in this 
fleld. 

January 10, 1989~-AEL Workshop 

Four teachers volunteered along with two 
administrators to go to the Sheraton Inn in 
Lynchburg, VA, for this workshop. Prince 
Edward County teachers were also present. The 
purpose of the workshop was for us to share 
accomplishments and to discuss the documenta- 
tion that would be made available to all schools 
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participating in the middle school transition. At 
this point we were a little confused. We volun- 
tMred with the understanding that we would be 
learning skills in documenting our progress for 
the core committee's benefit After completing 
the workshop, we felt the study group involve- 
ment was additional work that would interfere 
widi our goals at that time. 

January 19» 1989-4Mlddlo School Visitation 

We visited Prospect Heights Middle School 
again. This trip was uneventful with no flats, 
and we were still excited about what we saw! 

January 25, 1989— The High School Makes a 
Decision 

On a typical teacher workday (full of meet- 
inr ^ we received oiu* iRrst surprise! The HIGH 
SC; OL decided th^ would go on a seven- 
period day. An administrative decision was 
made that all secondar> schools wou2d go on a 
seven-period day. The members of the core 
committee (tho^e of us who really believed in 
friiat we were doing) went to our principal to 
ifoice our concerns and anger* With our school 
going on a seven-period day, a lot of in-house 
decisions would have to be made that affected us 
directly* Our concerns centered on how we could 
provide enough course offerings, who would 
teach them, and what these courses would be. 
Our principal was open to our concerns and 
guaranteed that he would support us. Our 
secondaiy supervisor met with us that afternoon 
to discuss our concerns. She was very supportive 
and understanding about our dilemma. 

Fabruary 7, 1989— Sixth Grade Cora Maatlng 

Sixth grade teachers met witli the admini- 
stration and decided the following: all sixth 
graders would have physical education eveiy 
day, health would be taught by classroom teach- 
ers in order to stress family life skills, and sixth 
grade students taking band would be pulled fVom 
their social studies classes* 

February 9, 1989— Ninth Grade Core Meeting 

Problem: What to do with that extra period 
in our ninth grade schedule. 

Solution: After much discussion, we decided 



to keep our basic required courses and add a 
number of noncredit courses. This was our firi»t 
successftil meeting under our own guidance and 
empowerment. We were well-organized. Will 
wonders never cease? Decisions were made and 
everyone left the meeting feeling more encour- 
aged than discouraged. 

February 13, l989~Battle of the Century 
(Eighth Grade Core Meeting) 

Purpose: To determine course offerings for 
the eighth grade for a seven-period day* This 
was when consensus broke down and compro- 
mise was forgotten! We picked our comers and 
chose our weapons! 

DING! Round One—What do we do with 
this extra period? Whose subject is most impor- 
tant? English teacher exclaimed, want my 
advanced eighth graders for two periods, back-to- 
back, every day, for English and writing.* Civics 
teacher shot back, "What about those eighth 
graders who take foreign language? They do not 
take civics; the extra period could be used for 
that.* Science teacher hit the ceiling, could 
teach these kids something if I had them for two 
periods * Math teacher shook her head and said, 
^0 comment!" 

DING! Round Two—More heated debate! 

DING! Round Three — Our secondary super- 
visor rose to the occasion and took over. To 
alleviate our frustrations, she devised three 
proposals, wrote them on the board, and sug- 
gested a vote* We were tired««.we voted.. .we left! 
(TKO) 

DING! Round Pour--Next day! Mr« and 
Mrs. Middle School were irate. What happened 
to reaching a happy agreement? Why did we 
vote? Too late now« We took the proposal to the 
faculty and all Hades erupted. We sacrificed one 
of our core members (the English teacher) to 
please the masses. We decided that it was not 
right for so many of us to be unhappy with the 
proposal. So back to the drawing board, again! 

February 16, l989~Core Committee Meeting 

THANK GOD FOR SNOW!! One-hour late 
school opening. We completed some core com» 
mittee work. 
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DING! Round Fi^e— Tempers were calm. 
Consentuf was back in our vocabulary. A lot of 
hard work went into deciding the course offer- 
ings. Advanced students would utilize the extra 
period by taking writing one semester and civics 
one semester. The science teacher was given 
permission to use that period as lab time when 
needed, IF he promised to be nice to the English 
and civics teachers. All other eighth graders 
would take a double block of grammar and 
literature since civics was already ii* their 
schedule. The proposal was approved by the 
principal. 

This was a good meeting. All were happy; 
we truly felt good about ourselves and our 
commitment to the middle school concept. We 
came to realize how difTicult it is to reach true 
consensus. In-house agreements are part of the 
process. We also realized that there were other 
factors involved in making this such a frustrat- 
ing time. All of these grade-level decisions on 
course offerings had to be made within a three- 
week period due to the high school's deadline for 
scheduling. Remember that more than 50 
percent of us were enrolled in the middle school 
course. We were also taking on duties and 
responsibilities that were not ours, but had to be 
done. And, believe it or not, some of us were 
actually tiying to do some teaching. 

February 13, 1989— Seventh Grade Meeting 

While the eighth grade teachers were getting 
their act together, the administrative staff made 
a decision. 

Purpose: To determine course offerings for 
the seventh grade on a seven-period day. This 
was not one of our better meetings. Core mem- 
bers' ideas, opinions, and recommendations were 
not solicited. All course offerings were deter- 
mined by the administration; then, seventh 
grade teachers were informed of those decisions. 
Well, for every step forward, you often take one 
step backward. 

March 3, 1989-~VEA Neootiations Conference 
and AEL Meeting 

Ron Rasnake, A£A president and a member 
of the MJHS staff, made a presentation in 
Williamsburg, VA, on our progress to date in 
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dealing with the middle school transition. He 
made it sound as though we really knew what we 
were doing...SGmetimes this is true, but more 
often it's not! 

March 8, 1989— Faculty Meeting-Mutiny 

Purpose: Principal's goal was to develop a 
mission statement and verify eighth grade 
course offerings. 

The core committer had not been informed 
about developing a mission statement at this 
time. We felt that we should be more involved in 
this process. There had to be a more organized 
way to present this to our faculty, so we volun- 
teered to organize the plan for developing our 
mission statement. 

The principal then turned the meeting over 
to the eighth grade guidance counselor, who read 
off a list of noncredit courses that would be 
presented to the eighth grade students. Many of 
the courses that the core committee had previ- 
ously selected were deleted. An outspoken core 
committee member piped in, "Where did this list 
come from?" We truly felt that all the time and 
effort we had put into the course offering meet- 
ings were down the drain. We voiced our opposi- 
tion to the listing and asked for a 24-hour delay 
in the presentation of these courses to the eighth 
graders. We struck out. 

As the faculty meeting ended, many teachers 
voiced their concern about not being informed 
about things that had been discussed during the 
meeting. As a group, we decided that there were 
steps that should be taken to keep the "entire* 
faculty informed. 

To avoid failures to commimicate in the 
future, the following recommendations were 
implemented: 

The Ten Commandments of Communication 

1. Thou Shalt establish a specific meeting 
date. 

2. Thou Shalt establish a specific meeting 
place. 

3. Thou Shalt establish a time to start and a 
time to end each meeting. 

4. Thou Shalt establish an agenda to keep on 
task. 
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5. Thou thalt appoint a facilitator for each 
meeting. 

6. Thou 8halt appoint a recorder for each 
meeting. 

7. Thou Shalt establish a central location for 
housing all core committee data. 

8* Thou Shalt encourage all faculty members 

to be involved. 
9. Thou ehalt set short- and long-range goals. 
10. Thou shalt create an informational bulletin 

board. 

A facilitator guided each meeting and kept 
core members on task. We selected two facilita- 
tors to conduct meetings when the entire faculty 
was involved. At the ^nd of our core committee 
meetings, one of us volunteered to facilitate the 
next meeting. A recorder kept minutes of all the 
meetings. We established a pool of five recorders 
who shared the responsibility. 

March 9| 1989— Core Committee Meetlng~«.m. 

SNOW!! School delayed two hours. It's not 
24 hours, but we'll take it! 

In two hours' time, we scurried around and 
reinstated THE ORIGINAL eighth grade course 
offerings and wrote course descriptions. A list 
was composed of those teachers who wanted to 
teach the noncredit courses. 

SHOWDOWN TIME...The proper and 
improper way to inform your eighth grade 
students about the changes in next year's sched- 
ule.... 

Two methods were used by one of the guid- 
ance counselors to inform our students about the 
seven-period day and the NEW noncredit 
courses. Both attempts caused utter confusion 
and chaos. On the first attempt^ all 200-f eighth 
graders were called en masse to the cafeteria 
and given incorrect information (Improper 
Approach). In an emergency attempt to correct 
the morning catastrophe, a second mass calling 
was made at the end of the school day, and 
incorrect information was distributed again. 
(NO! We have not learned fi*om our earlier 
mistake.) It was now time for a quick fix. So 
after school, two teachers designed the PROPER 
APPROACH to scheduling. 



In order to ensure that schedules reflected 
student needs, we would schedule students in 
their English classes. This would provide 
students with the time and opportunity to ask 
questions. All eighth grade students were 
scheduled by an Enghsh teacher, while a guid- 
ance counselor was available for consultation. 

Scheduling in small groups during English 
classes was a total success!!! We will try this 
approach next year with all grade levels. 

March 9, 1989 (Again)— Core Committee Meet- 
lng"p.m. 

Purpose: To organize the development of the 
Mission Statement. 

We discussed what a mission statement is. 
A mission statement consists of what YOU feel 
your school should be all about. This statement 
should be briefs but at the same time, reflect 
your school's goal. Next, we discussed whom we 
wanted to be involved in the development of our 
statement. We decided to include the entire 
school staff, student representatives fVom each 
grade level, representatives from the community, 
and our PTO president. Letters were to be sent 
to all participants, inviting them to take part in 
the development c^our mission statement. All 
participants were asked to reply by a given date. 
Our last task was to figure out how we could 
bring a large number of people to consensus. 
(Good questions, huh?) We decided to set up 12 
small groups consisting of staff members and a 
community representative, each with a core 
facilitator. The students would be placed in 
their own group with a core facilitator. This 
way, they could work together as a group and not 
feel the least bit intimidated by their teachers. 

The task of putting ALL of this together was 
given to our schooVs ^organizer."* Every school 
has one, and this ^organizer^ just love8sss...to do 
this type of work! 

Our ^organizer^ established the following 
plan for the mission statement meeting: 

1. Set a time to begin and end the meeting. 

2. Provided name tags for all participants. 

3. Assigned each group a table to meet at by 
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color coding name tags with a disk of the 
same color on the table. 

4. Gave each group's facilitator a folder with 
all of the information needed to facilitate 
the group. This folder contained the 
following items: a definition of mission 
statement, the school's p^oilosophy, a list of 
the characteristics of the middle school 
child, and index cards for each group 
member to write on. 

6. Asked each group to select a recorder to 
write down all material and (resent to the 
total group at the end of the small group 
discussions. 

6. Provided refreshments at t!ie beginning of 
the meeting. Our School-Ccmmunity Asso- 
ciation provided refreshments and their 
officers were in charge of the refreshment 
table. 

March 9, 1989 (Again «nd Agaln)--Middle 
School Conference 

Two teachers missed all the "FUN" today! 
Th<v were in Charlottesville, VA, presenting our 
school's incentive plan. This plan (GAIN) 
encourages and rewards students to improve 
their grades each six weeks. 

NOTE: Unbelievable accomplishments were 
made on March 9, 1989. This day will go down in 
histOTy in cur hearts, our minds, and our souls. 

March 14, 1989— Middle School Visitation 

Several teachers visited Binford Middle 
School, Richmond, VA. We were impressed by 
their approach to heterogeneous grouping and 
the high expectations for all students. 

March 22, 1989— The "Biggie" 

The school's faculty, administration, staff, 
and student core committee joined with invited 
guests from our community to establish the 
foundation for our misson statement. 

Participants met in small groups facilitated 
by a representative of the core committee. Each 
group member wrote a statement that expressed 
his or her views of what Monelison Middle 



School should provide for its students. After 
discussing these ideas, each group agreed on one 
consensus mission statement. These 12 state- 
ments were then presented to the entire group, 
and key concepts were identified and listed on a 
chalkboard. This listing was given to the core 
committee, who would review it and create one 
mission statement to be presented and accepted 
at a later date. 

The core committee handed over the organi- 
zation of the school's motto to the student core 
committee. It was valuable to us to have input 
from our students. They quickly made us realize 
what is important, and they got a BIG kick out of 
being a part of the action. 

April 11, 1989— AEL Meeting In Farmvllle 

Monelison and Prince Edward met again to 
discuss our p'x>gress to date on middle school 
transition. At this meeting, we finally realized 
the depth of our involvement in AEL. We would 
write this report that you are now reading to 
help your school change into a middle school. 
Aren't you lucky! If you can wade your way 
through this, you are halfway there. Good luck! 

April 12, 1989— Adoption of the Mission State- 
ment 

The mission statement was adopted unani- 
mously by the faculty, students, and guests. A 
large group consensus at last! 

The mission of Monelison Middle School is 
''to provide a caring atmosphere that chal> 
lenges all individuals to be the best that 
they can be." 

After the adoption of the mission statement, 
our student core committee was given the task of 
selecting a motto for our school. The student core 
committee met and designed the following plan. 

^ Each homeroom teacher received an in- 
structional memo on what a motto is and 
how to develop one. 

^ Each grade level had a decorated box in 
which to place their suggestions (one week). 

^ At the end of the week, the student core 
committee collected all entries and submit- 
ted them to the core committee. 
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I The core committee and the student core 
committee then met to determine our 
MhooVs motto. 

The effort was received well by our faculty 
the following week. Our motto is ^Striving to be 
the best.** 

April 12, 1989-Mlddle School Visttatlon 

Five teachers visited Bassett Middle School 
in Bassett, VA« The principal and guidance 
counselor presented their program. We were 
impressed by their teacher advisoiy program and 
ihe flexibility of their schedule. 

May I2p 1989— Middle School Visitation 

Five teachers visited Henley Middle School 
in Albemarle County. Some great things are 
happening at Henley. Their activity period, slide 
schedule, and approach to discipline scored 
points with us. Our visiting team was also 
impressed by the rapport between the admini* 
stration and students. 

We'd like to thank all the schools who invited 
us to visit their buildings this year. We gained 
much insight into the world of middle school 
from our visits. 

SURPRISE! SURPRISE! Guess who's 
getting a new principal and a new assistant 
principal for the 1989-90 sch jl year! WE ARE!!! 
We hope that these new administrators will 
work with us on teacher empowerment and site* 
based decisionmaking. 

All core committee work STOPS. Beam us 
up, Scottie! Send our checks!!! 

Until next year.. .which should '>frer us more 
challenges than weVe ever imagined. This will 
be the last year ninth graders will belong to us. 
Along with their exit, well be losing part of our 
staff-the teacher shuffle! We'd like to look into 
the crystal ball to see if well all still have our 
sanity next year at this time....But we're going to 
have fun amidst all the chaos! 

June 15p 1989 

REFLECTIONS...the sun is warm...the 
ocean waves are inviting... the lounge chairs are 



comfortable...lifei8good. As a faculty, we've 
grown both professionally and personally. WeVe 
learned some valuable lessons. We feel much 
more a part of our school because we've been an 
important part of the initial change process. 
WeVe become closer as a faculty. WeVe learned 
to deal with the occasional disagreements and 
still be friends who genuinely care about each 
other, our students, and our school. We think 
we're on the right road. We took some detours 
and a few dead-end streets, but we always 
managed to get back on track— usually in the 
fast lane! 

We wish you good luck in your endeavors. 
Fasten your seat belts; you're in for quite a ride! 
!f we can be of assistance, we're going on the 
road in the fall with our lecture tour. We have a 
great panel: the school organizer who's always 
in control, a laid*back president who thinks 
everything is great, a munchkin with an attitude 
problem, and the sacrificial English teacher. 
Call 804-846-1307— we're a lot of fun! 



Helpful Hints 

by Paige DeCarlo, Beverly Jones, Ken Payne, 
Ron Rasnake, Horace Rice, Pam Rosenberger, 
Eleanor Ross, and Cheryl Sprouce 

These hints to the wise may assist you in 
your transitional phase: 

I Keep your students' needs #1 in your plan- 
ning. 

I Visit all model schools (if possible) and 
write reports of what you saw and liked. 
Present these reports to your faculty and 
see what programs can be adapted to your 
school. . 

I Keep everybody well-informed as you go 
through your transition. 

I Be open to suggestions. 

I Work together as a group. 

I Remember group consensus can be 
STRESSFUL. 

I Designate people to remind you that dis- 
agreements are oflen for the common good. 
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^ Always THANK your math teachers for 



in the Middle School Curriculum class. 



instructing you (step by step...) on the 



I A total of 25 teachers visited all four model 
schools. 



Mighty Word Processor!! 



Success Highlights 



I We wrote our school's mission statement 
and motto. 



We are enclosing highlights of our MOST suc- 
cessful projects undertaken this school year. 



^ We developed a successful agenda for group 
process. Listed below is an example, the 
agenda of our mission statement meeting. 



I Forty-six teachers from Monelison took part 



Mission Setting Meeting Agenda 



3:16 - 3:30 
3:30 • 3:32 
3:32-3:34 
3:34-3:40 
3:40-3:45 
3:45-3:50 

3:50-4:00 
4:00-4:15 
4:15-4:30 

4:30-4:45 
4:45 - 5:00 



Refreshments 
Welcome— Principal 
Purpose—Facilitator I 

"What is a Mission Statement"— Facilitator 1.1 

Review tJie School's Philosophy (Individual groups) 

Each memljer of the group will complete the following statement on a 3" x 
6" index card: The Mission of Monelison Middle is to . . .'* 

Reading of individvial »itatements in small groups. 

Synthesis of statements within small groups. 

The Recordeir of each small group will read fiiloud its group mission state- 
ment. All Btat-«ments will be recorded by the core recorder on the chalk- 



Aggregation of group mission statements into components recommended to 
the core committee and used in the Monelison Mission Statemen\ 

Closure by Fadlifcatx-r I and II 
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PRINCE EDWARD MIDDLE SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY 

by Mary Baylis, Angeles Christian, 

Becky Quiliford, Ann Gussett, 
Barbara Toney, and Raye Tupper 



The process of gathering information and 
ideas for the restructuring of Prince Edward 
Middle School began in August 1988. The 
middle school is located in Prince Edward 
County, considered to be the Heart of Virginia. 
Presently, the middle school consists of grades 
five, six, and seven. The fifth grade is housed at 
the Farmville Annex located two miles east of 
the main complex near the downtown area. 

In this rural setting, the Heart of Virginia, 
the 1988-89 school year had begun officially 
when our superintendent came to address the 
middle school teachers. He started tJp's meeting 
by infoTOung the faculty that the structure of the 
middle school would change, and that staff 
would share in the responsibility for this proc** 
ess. With this revelation came feelings of 
eiKcitement, apprehension, disbelief, confusion, 
and amazement Immediately, questions were 
asked of the superintendent for which there 
were no answers. His repeated response was: 
'This is up to the memberb of this faculty. These 
questions will be answered by the middle school 
staff.'' 

In August 1988, another important meeting 
had taken place of which the middle school 
facHnHty was not aware. At this meeting, the 
assistant principal discussed with the superin- 
tendent the possibility of forming a three^year 
committee to develop the restructuring plan of 
the middle school, as well as the possibility of 
hiring substitutes to enable the committee 
members to visit model middle schools. 

It was encouraging to learn that the superin* 
tendent felt that the restructuring process was 
enough of a priority to Approve hiring substi- 
tutes for this purpose. He also suggested that 
the two building administrators visit model sites 
first to identify the strengths and weaknesses of 



each school. Once the strengths and weaknesses 
were identified, these model sites could be 
observed by the appropriate teachers. 

During the weeks following this meeting on 
restructuring the middle school, there were many 
discussions about making our teachers aware of 
what is involved in the change, but not until the 
next faculty meeting did the staff begin to realize 
the magnitude of the work involved in the 
restructuring process. 

September 12, 1988, was the next faculty 
meeting. At this time, the principal and assis* 
tant principal expressed their feelings of excite- 
ment and jubilation that the teachers would have 
the opportunity to visit those sites and develop 
the middle school program. They asked for 
signatures of teachers interested in working on 
the three-year project and received 16. It was 
pointed out that the process would be veiy time- 
consuming and would involve a serious commit- 
ment on the part of each faculty member. The 
process would be like taking a graduate course 
over an extended period of time. 

On September 26, !;here was a meeting of the 
principal, assistant principal, and the UniServ 
director of the Virginia Education Association. 
From the meeting emerged this focus: If the 
middle school was willing to document its re- 
structuring process, monies would be set aside by 
the VEA to assist teachers by providing released 
time for the development of the doiuiment. Our 
administrators felt relieved to know there was 
monetaiy help for the project. 

Three days after this meeting, our principals 
began visiting the model middle school sites. 
The first school to be visited by our assistant 
principal was Prospect Heights Middle School in 
Orange County. October 9 found our assistant 
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principal at Hines Middle School in Norfolk, VA. 
Then, our principal traveled to Bassett Middle 
School in Heniy County on October 12, 1988. As 
a result of these visits, the administrators were 
able to note the strengths and weaknesses of 
these model schools that would help give direc- 
tion to our restructuring process. From the 
faculty, two six-member teams were selected to 
visit the Bassett and Hines Middle Schools. Both 
administrators accompanied the teams on their 
tours. 

Time passed quickly and October 3, 1988, 
arrived. The second scheduled faculty meeting 
was held. At th?s meeting, other concepts 
regarding the resiruct.uring of the mi'ldle school 
were discussed. Also, interested staff members 
signed up to wcrk on "arious committees, such 
as school climate, scheduling, constructing 
teaching teams, and developing curriculum. 

Since change is a highly personal experience, 
the first six-member visitation team met with 
the faculty on November 14, 1988, to relay its 
impressions of the Bassett visit. The faculty 
appeared impressed with several facets of this 
sharing session. Some of the impressive features 
about the middle school concept that our staff 
noted were: two planning periods for effective 
teaming, the counseling services, school decor, 
awards, noise level, the exploratory activities, 
landscaping, and art work. 

After sharing and discussing, and while 
emotions and comments seemed veiy positive, 
the assistant principal had the group prioritize 
the above list according to what teachers would 
like to do first. The faculty named guidance, 
scheduling, and teaming as its main foci. How- 
ever, it was the consensus of the group that the 
award system could be instituted immediately. 
The Principal's Award was implemented the 
following week to raise the morale of students 
and teachers. 

Sometime prior to November 19, te hers 
were notified of the "Developing a Team" work- 
shop to be held in Lynchburg, VA. This workshop 
was ccnducted by the Virginia UniServ directors. 
Eight faculty members and two administrators 
from Prince Edward County attended this 
workshop. Several faculty members from 
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Monelison Junior High School and the UniServ 
director from Amherst County also attended. 

This workshop served as a get-acquainted 
session for the two schools and established the 
premise that working as a team is more than two 
groups getting together, but promotes the idea 
that getting all members involved means being 
in tune with each other's academic, personal, 
and professional lives. 

As Christmas vacation was nearing, ^ur 
December 12 mandatory faculty meeting was 
held and conducted by the VEA UniServ direc- 
tor. The staff were guided through a mindmap- 
ping activity about middle school items we would 
keep and those we would discard. The results of 
this activity were copied and displayed on large 
newsprint for our future reference. Also, we 
were given the opportunity to participate in an 
AEL-VEA research writing project. Five teach- 
ers signed up to participate in this project and, 
thus, emerged the core committee of the middle 
school restructuring process. 

The Christmas season, with all of its activi- 
ties, kept the committee busy until ailer vaca- 
tion. This break gave the committee members 
time to relax and reflect on the progress to date. 

The committee reconvened during January 
in Lynchburg. The group met with the AEL 
coordinator, the UniServ director, and the 
Monelison teachers. The AEL coordinator gave 
an introduction to AEL to establish the purpose 
of the writing project, which will nm concur- 
rently with the middle school restructuring for 
the current school year. Progress reports were 
also made by each school. During this time, the 
Prince Edward committee realized it had several 
important items to consider. 

Upon our return to school on January 27, we 
immediately met with the assistant superinten- 
dent. We requested that a course on middle 
school curriculum be offered in the fall of 1989 
for interested faculty of Prince Edward County. 
The assistant superintendent asked the commit- 
tee to make a presentation at the Professional 
Development Council on February 2, 1989, and 
the request was granted at that time. 
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The committee met with the principal to seek 
his help in arranging a meeting between eighth 
grade faculty and core committee members as 
soon as possible. In response to the committee's 
request, our principal invited the eighth g^*ade 
teachers to a breakfast on our workday early in 
March. During this social tiine, the middle 
school faculty enjoyed getting to know six to 
eight members of the high school staff. 

At the conclusion of this workday, the core 
committee went ^on the road again^ to Wil- 
liamsburg, VA, for a workshop. This workshop, 
^he Challenge of Collaboration,^ focused on 
empowerment of teachers. Empowerment of this 
nature allows teachers to make decisions about 
the restructuring process. 

At the next faculty meeting, an overview and 
update of the restructuring were presented to all 
faculty. At this time all faculty were requested 
to view the Virginia Department of Education 
middle school videotapes. The importance of 
viewing the tapes before the March 20 faculty 
meeting was stressed so that all would have a 
background for writing the Prince Edward 
County Middle School mission statement. The 
core committee had viewed the tapes previously. 
Video recorders were set up at both school 
locations, and the tapes were viewed durinr 
lunch period by the megority of the faculty. Also 
in March, the core committee met to plan a 
program for the eighth grade faculty and sepa- 
rated reading materials acquired from AEL into 
categories. The materials were housed in the 
library so they would be accessible to all faculty 
members. 

When the core committee traveled to the 
high school to make the presentation to the 
eighth grade faculty, they were disappointed 
that no high school faculty attended the meeting; 
however, the meeting turned to a positive note 
when the assistant principal of the high school 
arrived. The following items were discussed: 

• including technical courses as well as tradi* 
tional courses in the curriculum; 

• housing and transportation of the eighth 
grade between the high school, middle 
school, and vocational school; 



• ways to gain the interest of eighth grade 
teachers and other high school faculty; 

^ mandatory faculty meetings in which the 
VDE middle school videotape^ ^Focus on 
Virginia Model,^ would be viewed; 

• need for a survey to ascertain the interest 
level of high school faculty; 

• including some of the eighth grade faculty on 
the next visitation; and 

• methods of scheduling. 

The next day a committee member attended 
the school administrators' meeting to give an 
overview of what would be presented at the April 
School Board meeting. In April, three committee 
members reported to the Board on the progress 
of the restructuring program. Board members 
were supportive and interested. 

Also in March, a committee member and 
assistant principal met to develop the procedure 
that would be used with staff members in 
constructing the mission statemer. On March 
20, the middle school faculty used the group 
process, three rotations ranging from small to 
large groups, to develop a mission statement for 
the school. The first rotation used four-member 
teams to develop five statements. The four- 
member teams expanded to eig^t-member 
teams, and the eight-member teams reached 
consensus on five mission statements from the 
original list of ten. In the last rotation, the 
eight-member teams expanded to sixteen- 
member teams, and the statements were again 
reduced to five. At the conclusion of the third 
rotation, the ten mission statements were 
written on newsprint for everyone to see. Be- 
cause dismissal was promised at 4:30 p.m., this 
was as far as the faculty progressed at the first 
meeting. Even though the group was dismissed, 
many faculty members lingered to share their 
views about the fun they had in developing the 
mission statement. The positive comments 
carried over to the next day marking this as one 
of the high points of the restructuring process. 
The committee felt good about this and the 
support given earlier by the School Board. 

The staff condensed and completed the 
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mission statement and received faculty approval 
ofit. 

Reflections on progress were made by the 
committee for the 1988-89 school year. However, 
the core committee did not feel the need to 
complete the restructuring process within the 
school year due to the fact that the superinten- 
dent had stated that Prince Edward County 
would not become a newly iunction?Jig middle 
school until 1991 or later. This delay was due to 
an ongoing building program of the middle 
school which will not be completed until that 
time* 

With great anticipation, the core committee 
continued the identification of its goals for the 
ensuing years. Before its departure for the 



summer, the committee organized a community 
task force, expanded the core committee, and 
designed a structure for the academic teams for 
the next year. 

The core committee's recommendations for 
other schools beginning the restructuring proc- 
ess are as follows: 

• Begin early. 

• Involve as many aspects of the community as 
possible. 

• Set up regular timed meetings with clearly 
stated purposes. 

• Use available resources. 

• Work together and keep a sense of humor! 
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The 'VEA-AEL Middle School Study Group 
Surv^ of Progress Reflections^ developed by 
AEL staff, consisted of 15 open-ended items 
focused on the obstacles and accomplishments 
experienced in the first year of restructuring to 
form a middle school. Each of the 12 study group 
members received the survey and cover letter 
(see ^pendix B) asking each to provide individ* 
ual perspectives and return the completed 
survey to AEL staff for analysis. To enrich data 
gathered from school chronologies with individ- 
ual perceptions, surv^ respondents were asked 
to provide examples of decisions and actions, as 
well as perspectives on their experience in the 
restructurirr: process. To summarize school and 
individual perspectives, AEL staff analyzed re- 
sponses from the four Prince Edward liddle 
School respondents and from the thr ee rc^spon- 
dents from Monelison Junior High School. 

Commonalities and differences in the reflec- 
tions of study group members from the two 
project schools, as well as their personal reac- 
tions to the restructuring experience which 
emerged from the data, are reported below 
following each survey question. (Numbers in 
parentheses indicate the frequency of responses.) 

1 . Why did your faculty l>agln rattructurlng 
toward a middia achool configuration? 
Who wara tha main Inltlatora of tha projact 
(positlona only)? What paroantaga of tha 
faculty Inltlaliy aupporiad tha projact? Waa 
thara admlnlatratlva or taachar raalatanca 
to tha projact? H ao, what wara tha raaaona 
for raalstanca? 

Respondents from both schools indicated 
that between 45 percent and 100 percent of 
their faculties initially supported the project. 
Little, if any, vocalized resistance from 
faculty or administration was noted. Also, 



both groups indicated that a much smaller 
percentage of the faculty actually became 
involved in the day-to-day restructuring 
project work of the core committees. 

The two groups differed somewhat in their 
perceptions of why their faculty became 
involved in the restructuring project and who 
the main initiato^i 5f the project were. 
Monelison group members Mv vd two reasons 
for their school's involvement: ''the chance to 
be in the forefront of change** and ^encour- 
agement by the UniServ director.** Accord- 
ingly, Monelison members listed the 
Amherst Education Association president, 
UniServ director, teachers, ana administra- 
tors as initiators. One Prince Edward group 
member mentioned the UniServ director as 
an initiator while others listed superinten- 
dent (3), principal (2), assistant principal (1), 
and state department of education (1) as 
project initiators. Prince Edward represen- 
tatives also indicated that their faculties 
became involved in restructuring because of 
the superintendent's directive or a state 
department mandate. 

2. What Improvamanta did faculty axpact 
through raatructurlng to a middle achool? 
Wara thara factora about your preaent 
achool that you hoped to change? What 
wara thay? 

Responses from members of both faculties to 
this question concerning expected improve- 
ments and changes were largely related to 
school climate (e.g., more cohesive staff, more 
involvement in decisionmaking, more stu- 
dent-oriented environment^ improving 
morale through improved school climate, 
expanding student guidance services, adding 
exploratory or noncredit courses). Both 
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groups wanted to change to a team approach 
to teaching, alter gcheduling, and improve 
student-teacher relationships. 

3. "Mstrueturing In tha Mlddi* QnKtos" (Vir- 
ginia D«partm«nt of Education, 1988) 
auggatta that aach faculty conduct a aalf- 
asaaaamant to Identify atrangtha and araaa 
Innaadof Improvamant. What aoureaa of 
achool data (taat acoraa, Indicatora of 
atudant aocloaconomic atatua, attandanca 
racorda, parant Involvamant racorda, 
grading patterna, ate.) hava your faculty or 
core committea axaminad? Hava you 
conducted a aurvay of faculty, admlnlatra- 
tors, paranta, community, and/or atudents? 
Ware othar methoda of aalf-assassment 
used during the first year? Please describe 
any formal or informal methods. 

Only one study group member mentioned ex- 
amining school data sources to identify 
school strengths and weaknesses. All other 
members listed the National Education 
Association's Mastery in Learning Survey as 
their school's method of self-assessment. 
Only school «taff were reported to have 
responded to the survey. 

4. "Restructuring In the Middle Grades" 
further suggests that schoola atudy and 
review res&arch on developmental charac- 
teristics of early adolescents; effective 
teaching, learning, and grouping practices; 
and uses of technology aa an instructional 
and productivity tool with apeclai emphasis 
on applications for remedlatlona and for 
assisting at-rialc atudenta. Waa a review of 
research begun during the first year of re- 
structuring at your achool? What aoureaa 
of infonnation were uaed (VEA, VDE, etc.)? 
Was the total faculty Involved In reviewing 
some or all of the materlaia obtained? What 
methods were used to enhance faculty 
access to Infonnation? For what purposes 
was the information used or shared? 



Some review of appropriate research was 
conducted in both schools; however, the total 
faculties were not involved except in viewing 



Virginia Department of Education video- 
tapes on the restructuring process. VEA, 
AEL, the Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the central office, 
an assistant principal, and a graduate course 
were mentioned as sources of information. 
Finding time and space to locate and display 
information was reported as a common 
problem, but a graduate class for Monelison 
teachers, paid for by the school board, and 
visits to model middle schools enhanced 
faculty access to information. Purposes for 
using the information were to acquaint staff 
with the restructuring process, to "open eyes" 
to middle school concepts, and to provide a 
basis for preparation of a mission statement. 

5. How was the structure Of the core commit- 
tee cortceptuaiized? How were members se- 
lected? Of the total number of teachers at 
your achool, how many are active members 
of the committee? Were leadera Identified, 
or did they emerge from the group? Are 
achool or division admin latrators regularly 
involved In group meetings? Is a division 
of responstbilitles among group members 
apparent and/or effective? Will the group 
remain the same for next year? What 
methods are used to obtain total faculty 
Involvement in reatructuring declalons? Do 
membera represent and report to one or 
more apeclfied groupa of faculty members 
(grade level, department, etc.)? After one 
year of work, la there unity between the 
core committee and the faculty? Why or 
why not? 

Although both schools conceptualized the 
core committee as a volunteer group to 
spearhead restructuring, methods of select- 
ing members of the core committee and the 
extent of their involvement differed between 
schools. 

Monelison respondents indicated that their 
core committee was open to all faculty, but 
that 15 of the 65 teachers actually became 
active on the core committee. Prince Edward 
respondents listed "6," and "one-third of 
the faculty" as active members. One Prince 
Edward study group member explained that 
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16 teachers had volunteered at a faculty 
meeting to visit model school sites. The 
administration selected six of these volun- 
teers, who later comprised the core commit- 
tee. Another Prince Edward teacher pro- 
vided a different 'dew: that teachers volun* 
teered for the core committee after a work- 
shop with tlie UniServ director, indicating 
that the VEA-AEL study group members 
were the core committee and that others of 
the original 16 volunteers ^Have not been 
utilized.** 

There also appeared to be diflferences be- 
tween the two schools in perceptions about 
core committee leadership and division of re- 
sponsibilities. Although two Prince Edward 
study group members said a core committee 
leader ^ad emerged midyear other Prince 
Edward respondents felt there was no leader. 
These teachers also stated that th^ felt ''a 
leader should have been designated** and 
mentioned 'lack of leadership** as a cause of 
faculty apathy** for the project. On the other 
hand, Monelison study group members 
indicated leadership had emerged from the 
core committee, and they described their 
plan for alternating group leader and re- 
corder for core committee meetings. 

On the topic of administrativr involvement 
in core committee meetings, the schools were 
in agreement that although administrators 
were ^cooperative and congenial,** they were 
not actively involved. All respondents voiced 
the need for greater administrative involve- 
ment in and support for the restructuring 
project 

Respondents from both project schools 
described similar methods for communica- 
tion between core committee and faculty, as 
well as for obtaining faculty involvement in 
restructuring decisions. Both core commit- 
tees held open meetings and reported from 
time to time to different grade levels or 
factions.** Faculty in both schools voted 
on all core committee recommendations 
during regularly scheduled faculty meetings. 
Although both schools reported good involve- 
ment of faculty and unity between core 



committee and faculty on the development of 
their mission statements, study group 
members expressed concern about faculty 
apathy otherwise. 

Members from both schools indicated there 
would be some change in the membership of 
their core committees for the 1989-90 school 
year. 



6. Ref lectino on declslont or actions made by 
the faculty and/or core committee during 
the first year of restructuring, which were 
the most Important? Which actions or 
decisions were the most controversial? 
What actions or decisions, In your opinion, 
will be most Important for the next school 
year? 

Reflecting on decisions or actions made by 
the faculty and/or core committee during the 
first year of restructuring, study group 
members agreed that developing a mission 
statement and making changes in scheduling 
or class %\z^ were the year's most controver- 
sial actions. Interestingly, these two actions 
were also included in both schools' lists of 
most important decisions. Also included 
under most important decisions were ^priori- 
tizing arei. of focus,'' ''team teaching," and 
^expanding guidance sorvices." 



7. Thinking about the processes of core com- 
mittee and total faculty meetings, please de- 
scribe those most often used. How were 
items for the agenda selected? Did all 
members know the meeting's agenda 
before they arrived? How were decisions 
reached? Were decisions final or did they 
require approval of others not attending the 
meeting? If so, who? Describe school ad- 
ministrators' roles regarding the core 
committee? Were decisions representative 
of general faculty opinions? Could faculty 
members not on the planning group add 
Items to the agenda or bring up new busi- 
ness? Did you receive training In methods 
which were then used In meetings? Which 
methods were most effective? What were 
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your p«rsonal rMCtlont to group particlp&- 
tion this year? 

The most common process used in core com- 
mittee meetings by both schools wi s priori*^ 
tizing agenda items. In faculty meetings at 
both schools, decisions were reached by con- 
sensus. All but one respondent indicated 
that faculty decisions were final. The one 
dissenting response was '^al approval by 
the superintendent.'' 

The two schools differed in their use of 
agendas. Monelison teachers stated that all 
core committee members knew the agenda 
before meetings; however, some Prince 
Edward teachers said ^es^ to the question 
while others said there were no formal 
agendas except for the faculty meeting to 
develop the mission statement. Members of 
both schools indicated that core committee 
agendas were open to additions and input 
from faculty. The following survey re- 
sponses illustrate administrative roles in 
core committee at both schools: 

• ^Administrators allowed freedom to do 
what was best for the school.^ 

• ^Administrators provided class coverage 
(substitutes) for core committee when 
released time n.eetings were held.^ 

• ^Administrators allowed core committee 
members to visit other sites.^ 

All respondents offe' ed positive responses to 
the training conduct -ed by VEA UniServ 
directors in group process. Although some of 
the methods learned in the workshop were 
applied in both schools, at least one teacher 
stated, *We will use more next year.** Re- 
spondents from both schools indicated 
meetings were more successful when the 
training format for group process was used. 
Some teachers also voiced the need to revisit 
previous training in group procf^ss skills and 
to have further training in assertiveness and 
conflict management. Other personal 
reactions to group participation included: 

• •'Group participation was good. We grew 
together." 



• teachers seem unwilling to move with 
the flow. Many feel faculty will not have 
final say in middle school structure." 

• •We need more feedback from other 
members of core committee who visited 
schools." 

• Tlie past year's work was challenging." 

a. What wera/ara tha biggast obataclaa facing 
tha raatructuring procaaa at your achool? 
How did tha core committee confront these 
aet^backs or what plana have been dis- 
cussed to confront them In the next year? 

Time was listed as an obstacle to the restruc- 
turing process by teachers from both schools. 
However, responses to this question differed 
between Prince Edward and Monelison 
teachers. Some Prince Edward teachers 
responded: 

• *We do not have a copy of (VDE) middle 
school guidelines. Since there is no leader, 
no one has taken the responsibility to get 
a copy.** 

• *We need responsible team members, 
money, and space to provide services and 
activities, and teacher certification (for 
middle school).^ 

• ^Lack of knowledge of preadolescents and 
state guidelines.** 

• ^Inexperienced administrators.** 

To confront these obstacles. Prince Edward 
teachers mentioned the following plans for 
the next school year. 

• ^e core committee is working to provide 
better means of utilizing resources (e.g., 
creative schedule).** 

• ""A graduate class will be offered in 1989- 
90 to certify teachers for middle school.** 

Monelison teachers listed the following 
obstacles to the restructuring process: 

^ ^scheduling seven-period day (for grades 
6*6) with ninth grade still in the building^ 
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• lackoftnisr 

• fatigue (toward the end of the year) 

• ^communication breakdown** 

To confront some of the obstacles this year, 
Monelison core committee members worked 
with administrators and guidance counselors 
to develop a schedule and course list. They 
also planned a faculty cookout ''to ease 
Irustration and fatigue at the end of the 
year.** For the next year (1989-90) they 
foresaw the need for 1>etter communication 
through more structure and focus in core 
committee.** One teacher also stated, "T^ew 
administrators will have a positive impact.** 

9. What were the greatest accomplishments of 
your school's first year of restructuring? 
Explain why these were significant. Have 
students seen any Impact of your efforts In 
the classroom or school? Please explain. 

Although there were some obstacles to the 
restructuring process, respondents also felt 
there were significant accomplishments. 
Leading the list for both schools were devel- 
oping the mission statement, improving 
scheduling, or beginning team teaching. One 
Monelison teacher listed beaming to deal 
with the new role of decisionmaker.*^ Prince 
Edward teachers added the following accom- 
plishments to their list: 

• ^core committee in place** 

^ ^members accepting responsibility and 
visiting sites'* 

• ^cooperative > congenial administrators'* 

• faculty knowledge of the restructuring 
process** 

• ^meeting with another school that is re- 
structuring** 

• ^adding incentives for students** 

In explaining the impact of core committee 
efforts that students had seen, a Prince 
Edward teacher said, ''When a substitute 
came, students knew we were working on 



restructuring for next year.** Monelison 
teachers offered these explanations: 

• '^General school climate has shown im- 
provement." 

• ''Students always were considered first in 
planning.** 

• ^ey were told about restructuring and 
many took part.** 

10. Please state the middle school mission 
statement(s) developed this year. Briefly 
describe the process used to develop the 
statements. Include discussion of who was 
Invoh^ed and how their Involvement was 
obtained. 

Respondents {h>m Monelison provided the 
mission statement for their school. (Mission 
statement is included in the school chronol- 
ogy and not repeated here.) Prince Edward 
staff had not yet finalKred their mission 
statement. *rhe process for developing the 
mission statement differed between the two 
schools. At Prince Edward only the school 
staff was involved. The *firom group to team** 
process, which had been demonstrated in a 
VEA workshop, was employed. At Moneli- 
son, school staff, students, parents, and 
community members were involved in the 
process and the mission*8 wording was 
reached by consensus. Prepared agendas 
were used by both schools for this meeting. 
(A detailed account of each schooVs meeting 
to develop a mission statement is given in 
the school's chronology.) 

11. What are the restructuring goals of the core 
committee and/or faculty for 1989«907 By 
this time next year, what do you ^ope to 
have accomplished? Will the current pro- 
cesses used be effective in reaching these 
goals? What other steps may have to be 
taken? 

Looking ahead to the 1969-90 school year, 
both groups planned to employ the same 
processes and expand their use to reach new 
restructuring goals. Although both schools 
had not finalized their goals for 1989-90 by 
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the time of the lurvey, several were listed. ' 
Monelison'B goals included evaluating, 
scheduling, and having a plan for restructur- 
ing in place. Prince Edward educators listed 
the following goals: 

• to have a 16>ineniber, functioning core 
committee, 

• to involve parents and community on core 
committee, 

• to have eighth grade faculty involved, 

• to have all faculty visit model schools, 

• to have a large percentage of the faculty 
take a course in middle school curriculum, 

• to become aware of the restructuring 
process, 

• to implement team teaching for other 
grade levels, 

• to develop a library of resources for 
teachers, and 

• to set up time for structured work on the 
project. 

12. What have you learned about yourself and 
about school-based decisionmaking be- 
cause of your active Involvement with the 
project? if you were to change any of your 
actions In connection with worK on restmc- 
turing, what would those changes be? 

The following responses illustrate what edu- 
cators in the study group reported learning 
about themselves and about site-based 
decisionmaking: 

• "I eiyoy working with others to improve 
the school—the opportunity to be part of 
the action. This makes me feel good., 
especially when it deals with students." 

• "I hope others ask more readily and asser- 
tively for my assistance." 

• "Consensus is important. Stay organized. 
Don't give up." 

• *I can be more laid back when necessary. 
The school won't stop running if my ideas 
aren't implemented. Faculty members 
don't believe what they want matters." 



• *To remain assertive yet flexible." 

• "My input is important. Accomplish 
things through discussion." 

• **reachers are not yet equipped for deci- 
sionmaking. The mind-set is still top 
down." 

• There is not enough time for teachers to 
be involved. Work needs to be done after 
school. This takes commitment." 

Some teachers listed changes they would 
make if they were to change any of their 
actions concerning restructuring. 

• "Make sure there is a leader. Don't talk as 
much and don't assume as much responsi- 
bility." 

• "Actively involve parents, students, and 
eighth grade teachers." 

• "Have each teacher take an active part in 
meeting goals." 

• "Change time of day we meet." 

• "Add more people to core committee." 

13. How satisfied are you with project progress 
at this point? What needs to be done for 
you to be more satisfied? Do you feel more 
or less hopeful or enthusiastic than when 
you began the project? Please explain. 

The following responses to this question as- 
sessing teacher satisfaction with their 
restructuring project indicated Monelison 
teachers felt a high degree of satisfaction: 

• "I'm optimistic!" 

• "Quite satisfied." 

• "I feel good; pain and gain; much has been 
learned; staff sees merit." 

Monelison teachers did not respond with any 
needs to increase their satisfaction, and all 
responses indicated they were more hopefui/ 
enthusiastic now than when they began the 
project. 

Responses concerning satisfaction from 
Prince Edward teachers ranged from "moder- 
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ately satisfied^ to '^ot very ftatisfied.^ One 
respondent Baid, '^ProgreBS marginal but 
good.** Another expressed frustration with 
the time and eflfort needed for the project and 
stated, ^This is the internal eonflict between 
teaching and %eing professional','* However, 
the same teacher stated, ''I am gratified so 
much was achieved .'^ Two other Prince 
Edward respondents indicated they were less 
hopeful/enthusiastic now than when the 
project began. 

Prince Edward educators also commented on 
changes they would make in the restructur- 
ing work: 

• Establish guidelines/structure.'' 

• ''Have a project coordinator, released time, 
regular meetings with broader agendas.'' 

• ^eed to initiate more and demand more 
from staff. Have principal do more so I 
can do more work on the project." 

14. What recommendations would you make to 
other teachers and administrators begin- 
rting restructuring toward a middle school 
organization? 

Reflecting on their accomplishments and 
frustrations during the first year of the 
restructuring project, educators in the study 
group offered the following recommendations 
to others beginning the restructuring pro- 
cess: (Numbers in parentheses indicate fre- 
quencies of responses.) 

• *^isit model sites.- (3) 

• ^Hold scheduled meetings with specific 
agendas.'^ (2) 

• ^Go slow; as^^gn tasks to as many as pos- 
sible; designate small groups/name 
chairs.- (2) 

• ^ake time for the process; work together; 
talk a lot; involve all factions early on in 
frequent/forthright discussion; deal with 
pressure/frustration assertively.- (3) 

• ''Back decisions with research.- (2) 

• ^Know expectations/requirements for 
middle schools.- (2) 



• ^ake a good middle school course.- (1) 

• ^Set definite/realistic goaL (short- and 
long-range).- (1) 

^ Emphasize to all that the project is 
serious and not to be taken lightly.- (1) 

• ^Be prepared for many hours of hard 
work.- (1) 

• Don't be discouraged.- (1) 

15. What It your vlaw to data of participation In 
the VEA-AEL study group? What changes 
would make the group's work a mors re- 
warding profssslonal dsvslopmsnt sxperl- 
sncefor you? 

Teachers from both schools shared positive 
views of their participation in the VEA-AEL 
study group. In summaiy^ they felt the 
group provided awareness, assisted them in 
setting goals, provided materials and train- 
ing that were essential to the project's 
success, and helped individuals identify their 
roles as team members. 

The teachers also suggested changes that 
would make the group's work more reward- 
ing: 

• ^Present a clearer statement of purpose 
and expectations at the beginning.- 

• ^Provide more time for discussion between 
the two schools.- 

• ''Allow more time for evaluation of 
strengths and weaknesses of ideas offered 
by group members.- 

• ''Don't give so many deadlines. Allow 
focus of the first year to be on document- 
ing the process and talking about it rather 
than producing a document. Assemble 
material in the second year.- 

Conclusion 

The chronologies and progress reflections 
related by study group members from Monelison 
Junior High School and I ince Edward Middle 
School provide a portrait of restructuring for 
other school faculties to reflect upon as they 
begin restructuring middle schools. The experi* 
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ences, concerns, accomplishments, and recom- 
mendations recorded by these teachers indicate 
theii recognition of the obstacles encountered in 
the restructunng process; their successful 
amelioration of problems; and their awareness of 
the continuing need to enhance faculty involve- 
ment through improved organization, leadership, 
and commimication. Study group members 
expressed overall satisfaction with the progress 
made during the first year of restructuring at 
their respective middle schools. They believe 



th; it other school faculties may prepare them- 
selves for the rigors of restructuring by reflecting 
on the record of day-to-day activities, the reflec- 
tions on progress, and the future plans to main- 
tain and extend their accomplishments offered in 
this volume. For further information on these 
restructuring projects, contact the schools 
directly at: Monelison Middle School, Daniels 
Drive, Madison Heights, VA 24572, 804/846- 
1307; Prince Edward Middle School, Route 5, 
Box 680, Farmville, VA 23901, 804/392-9594. 
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APPENDIXA 

Virginia Department of Education Goals 
for Middle School Program Design 



After study and review, goals should be 
identified to serve as a basis for a total program 
design which addresses the comprehensive 
developmental characteristics and needs of early 
adolescents. These goals should address but 
may go beyond: 

— positive school climate; 

— high expectations by all staff members for all 
students to achieve; 

— the need for each student to be known well 
and advised on a regular basis by an adult in 
the school; 

— emphasis on students' doing rather than 
saying; 

— emphasis on students' learning and working 
cooperatively; 

~ emphasis on concrete learning; 

— emphasis on all students' mastery of basic 
skills and efUcient study skills; 

~ emphasis on higher order thinking skills^ to 
include critical and creative thinking and 
problem*solving; 

emphasis on career assessment and on 
firsthand experience with those who work; 



— emphasis on the interdisciplinaiy nature of 
skills and knowledge; 

— flexibility in scheduling and organizational 
structure; 

— implementation of effective teaching prac- 
tices based on research; 

— use of technology as a productivity and 
instructional tool» with special emphasis on 
remediation and in meeting the needs of at- 
risk students and potential dropouts. 

— appropriate transition from the elementary 
school, through the middle grades, and to the 
high school; 

— an expanded assessment system for docu- 
mentation of student achievement which in- 
cludes more than the results of standardized 
achievement tests; 

— involvement of parents in the process of 
education; and 

— involvement of the school in the community, 
and tiie community in the school. 



Virginia Department of Education. (1988). Re- 
structuring education in the middle school 
grades. Richmond, VA: Author. 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO: VSA-AEL Study Group Members 

FROM: Jane Hange and Peggy Dent 

SUBJECT: Project description form and future opportunities 
DATE: June 8, 1989 

Perhaps when you receive this you will have your feet propped up and 
be looking ahead to a relaxing summer. We hope so! We look forward 
to receiving your editing recommendations and any additions to the 
VEA-AEL study group publication by June 22. 

So that we may "pick your brains" a little more thoroughly to prepare 
a final draft rich in the facts and feelings of restructuring at your 
school, we have developed the enclosed Progress Reflections form 
While quotes from the forms may be included, all responses will be 
used anonymously to add detail to the Obstacles and Accomplishments 
section we suggested in the last study group meeting. A Recommenda- 
tions section of enumerated suggestions may also be developed based 
upon the gems you include. Taken as a whole, the Rationale, Chronolo- 
gies, Obstacles and Accomplishments, and Recommendations sections 
should chronicle the events and participant perspectives of the first 
year of restructuring at two middle schools. Your stories and sugges- 
tions should enable others to prevent some problems in their first 
year of restructuring. Please reflect on the year individually, 
include examples or elaborate within your responses, and mail the form 
by June 26 in the enclosed envelope. We'd like a response from each 
study group member. You might also consider cbpying the form for other 
teachers or your principal. 

Helen Rolfe, in a conversation June 7, stated that your product will 
be distributed at the November 9-11 VEA conference ^Site-Based Deci- 
sionmaking: A Process for Change". The conference will focus on 
training conducted by UniServ staff in the NEA Site-Based Decisionmak- 
ing package. Study group members will be invited to attend and may be 
involved in a dialog with participants from the VEA-AEL study g-oup on 
participatory decisionmaking and schools described in their product 
Participatory Decisionmaking: Working Models in Virginia Elementary 
Schools. (This has not been finalized.) 
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Jim Caruth'3 idea in our April 11 meeting of additional atudy group products 
such as audio- or videotapes of Core Committee meetings or consensus reaching 
with the entire faculty and/or student and community representatives, etc., 
was well received by Helen. We all hope that you will plan to continue the 
study group's discussion of projects and problems and will wish to create 
additional products useful to practitioners. 

We will develop a final draft publication incorporating your changes and mail 
it July 12. In the meantime, please check your calendars to see if you can 
participate in a conference call on Wednesday, July 19 at 2 p.m. or Monday, 
July 24 at 10 a.m.. Please conplete the attached Conference Call Form and mail 
back to AEL with your Progress Reflections in the enclosed envelope. The 
purpose of the call is to discuss the final draft of the publication and to 
arrange future study group meetings to discuss and develop additional projects 
for 1989-90. It is possible the group may be able to display additional 
products at the November conference. 

Thank you for your hard work and interest in maintaining the group. Please 
phone whenever AEL can assist. We hope you wilA be pleased with the final 
publication and proud to have been an author. (RX for thorough and painless 
Progress Reflections responding: Sit in a comfortable chair with your favor- 
ite nonalcoholic beverage. Answer three questions per day. Skip a day and 
repeat the process until all questions are completed. Pop it in the mail to 
AEL by June 26. Relax and have a low stress summer!) 
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Please read the following questions, then respond to each with examples of decisions, ac- 
tions, and your perspectives of the first year of restructuring to form a middle school. All 
responses will be used confidentially and anonymously. Some questions may not apply to 
your school or you may not know answers, indicate this. Use back of sheets if needed. 

1. Why did your faculty begin restructuring toward a middle school configuration? Who 
were the main initiators of the project (positions only)? What percentage of the faculty 
initially supported the project? Was there.adrainistrative or teacher resistance to the 
project? If 80, what were the reasons for resistance? 



2. What improvements did faculty expect through restructuring to a middle school? 
Were there factors about your present school that you hoped to change? What were 
they? 



"Restructuring in the Middle Grades" (Virginia Department of Education, 1988) 
suggests that each faculty conduct a self assessment to identify strengths and areas in 
need of improvement. What sources of school data (test scores, indicators of student 
socioeconomic status, attendance records, parent involvement records, grading pat- 
terns, etc.) have your faculty or Core Committee examined? Have you conducted a 
survey of faculty, administrators, parents, community, and/or students? Were other 
methods of self assessment used during the first year? Please describe any formal or 
informal methods. 
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4« '^structuring in the Middle Grades** further suggests that schools study and review 

research on developmental characteristics of early adolescents; effective teaching, learning, 
and grouping praactices; and uses of technology as an instructional and productivity tool 
with special emphasis on applications for remediations and for assisting at-risk students. 
Was a review of research begun during the first year of restructuring at your school? What 
sources of information were used (VEA, VDE, etc)? Was the total faculty involved in 
reviewing some or all of the materials obtained? What methods were used to enhance 
faculty access to information? For what purposes was the information used or shared? 



5. How was the structure of the Core Committee conceptualized? How were members selected? 
Of the total number of teachers at your school, how many are active members of the Com- 
mittee? Were leaders identitied, or did they emerge from the group? Are scnool or division 
administrators regularly involved in group meetings? Is a division of responsibilities 
among members apparent and/or effective? Will the group remain the same for next year? 
What methods are used to obtain total faculty involvement in restructuring decisions? Do 
members represent and report to one or more specified groups of faculty members (grade 
level, department, etc.)? Afler one year of work, is there unity between the Core Committee 
and the faculty? Why or why not? 
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6. Reflecting on decisions or actions made by the faculty and/or the Core Committee 
during the first year of restructuring, which were the most important? Which actions 
or decisions were the most controversial? What actions or decisions, in your opinion 
will be most important for the next school year? * 



Thinking about the processes of Core Committee and total faculty meetings, please de- 
scnbe those most often used. How were items for the agenda selected? Did all mem- 
bers know the meeting's agenda before they arrived? How were decisions reached'^ 
Were decisions final or did they require approval of others not attending the meeting? 
If so, who? Describe school adminstrators' roles regarding the Core Committee' Were 
decisions representative of general faculty opinions? Could faculty members not on 
the planmng group add items to the agenda or bring up new business? Did you receive 

^!t?T^o" methods which were then used in meetings? Which methods were most 
effective? 

What were your personal reactions to group participation this year? 
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8. What were/are the biggest obstacles facing the restructuring process at your school? 
How did the Core Committee confront these set-backs or what plans have been dis- 
cussed to confront them in the next year? 



9. What were the greatest accomplishments of your school's first year of restructuring? 
Explain why these were significant. 

Have students seen any impact of your efforts in the classroom or school? Please 
explain. 



10. Please state the middle school mission statements) developed this year. Briefly de- 
scribe the process used to develop the statements. Include discussion of who was 
involved and how their involvement was obtained? 
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11. What are the restructuring goals of the Core Committee and/or faculty for 1989-90? 
By this time next year, what do you hope to have accomplished? Will th ^ current proc- 
esses used be effective in reaching these goals? What other steps may have to be 
taken? 



12. What have you learned about yourself and about schooLbased decisionmaking because 
of your active mvolvement with the project? If you were to change any of your actions 
m connection with work on restructuring, what would those changes be? 



. How satisfied are you with project progress at this po- nt? What needs to be done for 
you to be more satisfied? Do you feel more or less hopeful or enthusiastic than when 
you began the project? Please explain. 
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14. What recommendationo would you make to other teachers and administrators begin* 
ning restructuring toward a middle school organization? 



15. What is your view to date of participation in the VEA-AEL study group? What 

changes would make the gproup's work a more rewarding professional development ex- 
perience for you? 



Thank you for responding to the above questions. Your responses iray be quoted in the 
study group's first year chronicle but no respondent will be identified by name or school 
Please return this form in the enclosed envelope. Phone if you have questions about any 
aspect of study group work. We will analyze and summarize the data and incorporate 
findings into a separate section of the product. We plan to have this final drafl to you in 
mid-July. Your help with the school chronicles and the survey has been much appreci- 
ated. 
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My preference for a VEA-AEL study group conference call would be: 

(Circle one) 

Wednesday, July 19 Monday, July 24 

2 p.m. 10 a.m. 

I will not be able to participate at either time. But I'll send my suggestions about the final 

group product to Jane or Peggy at AEL. 

I will participate! Please call me at this phone number ( ) - 

Jane will send a memo or phone to confirm the conference call date. The telephone operator will 
phone to connect all of us. 



Thank you for completing this f jrm and returning it \ -ch your Progress Reflections form in the 
enclosed envelope. I look forward to talking with you soon. 



